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The London and Southampton Railway Bill has now 
received the sanction of both Houses of Parliament, and 
affords an useful lesson of what may be accomplished in 
the worst of causes, by dint of perseverance and fair pro- 
testations, A measure less entitled to the favorable con- 
sideration either of the public or of the legislature, can 
hardly be supposed to exist ; and although the approval 
of Parliament has stamped on it a character of importance, 
which gives a prima facie title to favorable consideration, 
still it will be shown in these pages, that truth is not 
always so fully sifted before Committees of either House, 
as to entitle their decisions to be considered as unerring, 
or whqUy conclusive of the merits of any case that maybe 
brought before them. 

This remark is far from being made with any feeling of 
disrespect towards the tribunals alluded to. On the con- 
trary, the patience and attention bestowed by the Members 
of both Houses on dry investigations of this nature, entitle 
them to the fullest measure of gratitude, from all those 
who are engaged in promoting the objects which involve 
them; but it cannot be expected, that the conclusions 
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they arrive at, in conflicting evidence, on subjects of which 
they have themselves no practical knowledge, shall be 
always infalUble. A little good generalship, as we shall 
see, often effects in a weak cause, that which it may be 
found impracticable to accomphsh in one of sterUng merit 
and great pubUc advantage. Nay, in the present instance, 
paradoxical as the assertion may appear, we undertake 
to prove, that the London and Southampton Railway 
owes its success, principally to its want of real merit of 
any kind. 

The first inducement for the construction of a Railway 
should always be, and has always hitherto been, the exist- 
ence of a considerable extent of commercial traflfic between 
two given places ; and it is the duty of the Engineer in 
laying down his Une, to choose such a country, as shall 
present not only the best levels for carrying on the trafiic 
with the least possible loss of power, but also such a one 
as shall allow of coinmimication with the greatest pos- 
sible numT)er of commercial towns and districts, so that 
the benefits to arise from the undertaking shall be as 
widely extended as the nature of the country will admit. 
In doing this, it should of course be his effort to interfere 
as little as possible with property of an ornamental nature ; 
but the value of the soil is a matter of secondary consider- 
ation, compared with the paramount benefits that must 
arise, both to the Railway and the country it intersects, 
when a line is chosen presenting the features above-men- 
tioned. The work being intended for the purposes of a 
great and permanent traffic, (which is the sole induce- 
ment for its construction) should ot course be executed in 
the most substantial manner, and the estimates, therefore, 
should be such as amply to cover every expense which 
experience has shown must be necessarily incurred in 
carrying the work into execution. 



Now, the principle on which the line of the proposed 
London and Southampton Railway is laid down, has beeit 
simply the avoidance of estates, the owners of wh^ch woidd 
have been likely to have offered it opposition^ ' The leveb 
have been so wholly disregarded, that the Engineer s^ips 
to have adopted by choice the highest hills to be found 
between Southampton and London ; so mttch so, indeed, 
that tH^ amount of excavation on this line of 7^ miles, will 
be nearly half as inuch again as that on the whole line 
between London and Birmingham, which is 112 miles iii 
length, although, after all, the inclinations on the former 
will be such as to present, for a considerable distance, 4 
rise of one foot in 194, whilst on the latter the rise neve^ 
exceeds one foot in 830. 

It cannot be supposed that the gentleman employed to 
lay down this Railway, was so wholly ignorant oiF the first 
requisites of such a work, as to have thus wildly adopted 
a line of this description, where others so far superior might 
easily have been obtained : but the grand object in view 
was to obtain an Act at all events ; and this, it was known, 
could not have been obtained, for a measure so uncalled 
for by pubhc necessity as a Southampton Railway, unless 
supported, or at all events unopposed, by the majority of the 
landed proprietors. The line was therefore carried through 
a barren and desolate country, where the soil was so value- 
less, that the landowners were glad to get rid of it at any 
price, and hence arose the support which the measure 
received from those gentlemen. Some, however, there 
were, who would not consent to a measure so useless, and 
from their opposition has arisen a body of evidence against 
the Southampton Railway, whch we do not envy the pro!;- 
moters of that measure in having recorded against them. 
True it is, the opposition failed; as the opposing land- 
Owners were but few in- number, and their interest was not 



80 Strong as their evidence; hut this Evidence being 
printed, affords us an opportunity of extracting from it 
certain passages, on which we shaU leave the pubUc to 
determine, how far this scheme, sanctioned as it has been 
by the voice of the legislature, is entitled to their support. 
We hold it also to be a duty towards those eminent and 
highly respectable Engineers, the truth of whose testi- 
mony has been disr^arded, to relieve them from the im- 
putation thus cast upon their talent and experience. We 
think it right to let the public jiidge, how far the opinions 
of one interested witness are entitled to credence, beyond 
the disinterested testimony of seven engineers of the first 
talent and experience in the Kingdom ; and we feel well 
assured, that however, as a measure of local advantage, the 
Southampton Railway may have met with the approbation 
of Parliament, in the eyes of the public it will find but 
little favour or support. 

In the remarks which we feel ourselves called on to 
make on this subject, we beg, however, wholly to disclaim 
any personal insinuations against those who have been en^ 
gaged in the promotion of this scheme. They have brought 
forward a public measure, and as such, it is liable to be 
•publicly attacked ; but we know too weU, how the most 
honourably disposed may be led away by visions of their 
own creating, to lay blame on those who innocently sup- 
pose, that the London and Southampton Railway is what 
they would have the world believe it, viz. a measure called 
for by public necessity— -or capable of being executed for 
a million of money— or such as will ever return a profit 
to the shareholders when completed. We could only wish 
for their sakes, that as they entertain such high notions of 
their scheme, they had among themselves sufficient money 
to carry it into effect ; we should not then feel ourselves 
called on to warn the public, as we now do, against Invest- 



ing their property in a measure, based upon the moist 
fallacious grounds, and supported by prospects the most 
visionary. 

. It was, we believe, some time in the year 1830, that the 
notion of this scheme was first started,-r-and by whom ? 
Was it by a body of merchants or manufacturers, or of 
any persons interested in trade, as in the case of the 
Liverpool and Manchester, or the London and Birming- 
ham Railways ? Was it at the voice of the town of South- 
ampton, the extensive mercantile transactions of which 
could no longer be carried on by means of the present con- 
veyances ? Oh no ; if we mistake not, it was the " still 
small voice " of Mr. Giles, the Engineer, whispering in 
the neighbourhood, that a Railway would be a good thing 
— a capital thing for the poor lands — an excellent market 
for Scotch fir, a most admirable means of improving the 
finances of the steam-boat-proprietors and lodging-house- 
keepers at Southampton 5 in short, an admirable thing for 
every body but those, as we shall show hereafter, who have 
subscribed to carry it into effect. But then, where is the 
wild speculation into which John Bull will not jump head- 
long, provided you do but hold out to him a chance of an 
exorbitant profit? The whole history of the year 1825 
would easily show, that there is no measure so visionary 
into which he will not embark under such circumstances. 

The first pubUc notice of the Southampton Railway 
was a prospectus, holding out that the work would be 
done for a miUion of money, and that the returns on it 
would be, if we recollect aright, as much as 350,000/, per 
annum. These were tempting promises, but still they 
had not much effect on the spot, where the value of 
the traflfic between London and Southampton was known. 
Three years the promoters of the scheme laboured, by 



dint of private promises, and public meetings^ and all 
sorts of contrivances, but still without effect. The sub- 
scriptipns did not flow in, till as a last resource, Manches- 
ter was fixed on as the place from whence supplies were to 
be raised. Here, by the assistance of an active share- 
nroker, three-fourths of the subscriptions required by the 
House of Commons, viz. one half the proposed capital, was 
raised ; and we cannot but congratulate the Southampton 
Railway Company, on the evident confidence which we 
inust suppose this zealous broker to have placed in their 
undertaking, when We see his own name appearing in the 
subscription list, as a shareholder to the extent of upwards 
of 20,000^. ! Well, after three years, the plan was ripe ; 
feir promises had lulled the hostility of the Landholders; 
they were induced to believe that a Railway would improve 
tile value of their estates, would employ their labouring 
poor, would find a consumption for their Scotch fir planta- 
iions ; their interest was awakened in the cause ; and the 
measure came into Parliament backed by their influence ; 
and it is verily believed, under the full impression on the 
part of the promoters, that it would pass both Housed 
wholly unopposed. In no other manner can it be at- 
tempted to account for the slovefaly mariner in which the 
Whole of the estimates were made. 

* We believe we have above correctly stated the history of 
the origin of this undertaking, and most certainly we are, 
from the circumstances, entitled to call it a meastire of 
most remote and speculative advantage, rather than one of 
immediate public necessity. We would beg to call atten- 
tion to the different manner in which all other Companies 
of a similar nature have originated. Let us look, for in- 
stance, to the Stockton and Darlington Railway, the first 
Which was established. An immense coarfield existed ih 
the neighbourhood, for the produce of which no sufficient 



means of conveyance existed. The projHriQtQrs of .that 
coal district, therefore, established themselves into s^ Cpjft* 
pany for making a Railway, for the purpose ot conyei^ng 
this produce to the sea-port of Stockton, and to Darling- 
ton. The measure was felt to be one of evident benefit. 
The promoters obtained an Act of ParUament, and.apr 
pointed an eminent Engineer (Mr. George Stephenson) to 
carry it into effect. 

Then again, how did the Liverpool and Majicbestjer 
Railway originate ? . Not with an Engineer, but with the 
principal merchants and manufacturers of those towns ^ 
who having once determined on the measure, appointed 
their own Engineer to carry it into efiect, and again Mr. 
George Stephenson was the gentleman selected. The con- 
stant intercourse between the two towns of Manchester 
and Liverpool, the one . consuming in its manufactures 
the raw produce imported by the other, and returning it 
again to that town for exportation when manufactured, 
was a sufficient reason for the construction of this.R^til- 
way. The success of the measinne, again, gave rise to the 
Liverpool and Birmingham, and to tihe London and Birm- 
ingham Railways; both of which originated in like mait- 
ner with the principal merchants and manufocturers of 
those towns, by whom an engineer was appointed by conv- 
mon consent, and again the choice fell oil the Messrs. 
Stephenson, father and son, under whom those two uor 
dertakings are now in progress. 

We will here allude also to a measui^e now in agitiitioii, 
for making a Railway from London to Bristol, which .i|i 
like manner has originated with all the principal merchaixts 
and traders of Bristol, who appointed Mr. Brunei, jun. 
as their Engineer, to survey the line between London and 
Bristol, and on his Report have established a Ck>mpany to 
carry the measure into effect. 
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' The above instances will sufficiently shew, how most of 
these undertakings have had their origin ; how in fact all 
measures called for by the necessities of commerce, are 
likely to arise ; and we cannot but think lightly of any 
project, which holds out a prospect of enormous profits, 
to arise from commercial traffic, when we find it wholly 
imsupported by those interested in trade or manufactures. 
Sufficient funds, however, were obtained, for applying 
to Parliament for an Act to enable the Company to carry 
their work into execution. The application was made, 
and the second reading in the House of Commons was 
passed without a division ; for those who were opposed to 
the measure, had never, up to that time, really imagined 
that it would be seriously proceeded with. When, how- 
ever, the second reading had awakened them to the real 
state of the case, they immediately resolved on producing 
before the Committee of Parliament, the grounds on which 
their opposition rested. 

These grounds were simply as follows : — ^They maintained 
that the existence of a public necessity for making a Eail- 
way, could be the only reasonable inducement for allowing 
a compulsory interference with their estates. They pointed 
out that such a public necessity could not exist in the 
present instance. That Southampton was not a town of 
any considerable commerce ; that it could not be a manu- 
facturing town, for that no coal existed in its neighbour- 
hood; that the Railway was not intended to approach 
any town of importance ; that it was a speculation, got up 
for the sole benefit of the individuals concerned in it, and 
that the estimate of profit to arise to the subscribers was 
calculated upon wrong data. That supposing a public neces- 
sity existed for a Southampton Railway, the levels of the 
proposed line were ill adapted for such a purpose ; that the 
line of country was wrongly chosen, inasmuch as msmy 



better might havis been adopted, and thai the capital of the: 
CSompany was wbolly imufficieni for carrying t2ie work 
into execution. 

These several posidona they were prepared to maintaki, 
both by argument and evidence ; and whether they have 
done so, we leave to those to decide, who shall do us the 
favour to peruse these pages. 

In the first place, as regards the public necessity of 
the Railway, it is in the evidence of the Promoters of 
the Bill^ that t^e whole income derivable at pres^it from 
the travelling by waggons between Southampton amd^ 
Xiondon, would amount to less than 6,000{. per annum ! 
and this being the only present means of conveyance 
for goods between those places, we may fairly ask, what ? 
degree of encouragement this holds out to a Company 
of Carriers, who are first of all to invest at least a millicm 
of money in the construction of their road ! 

As far as Basingstoke, on the same line of country, we^ 
know that there exists a Canal, the shares of wliich (ori- 
ginally lOOI. ead^ are now selling for 5/. 1 Splendid en-^' 
oouragement here again for the subscribers to the Railway ! 
and sufficient evidence, we should think, of the public ne-^ 
oessity of an additional conveyance. 

With regard to the traffic in passengers, it has been cal- 
culated on the supposition,, that every individual who now 
travels to the west of England, as weU as Southampton, 
will go by this Railway as far as Basingstoke ; and not 
content witii this, the promoters of the measure calculate 
also, on carrying all the inhabitants of the villages adja- 
cent to their Une in the immediate neighbourhood of- 
London. Nay, they do not stop here, but as the travel- 
ling between Liverpool and Manchester has doubled, in 
consequence of the establishment of a Railway^ they also 
take credit for a similar increase in the present instance, 

c 
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and ihus a prospective income is calcolated on, amonntulg 
as the prospectus would have it believed, to between 
300,000/. and 400,000/. per annum ! 

Was ever fallacy greater than this ? Can it be sup- 
posed^ that if these facts had been known to the public, 
tiiey would have been simple enough to embark their 
money in a speculation so wild ? 

Is it to be taken for granted that, because between two 
towns so populous as Manchester and Liverpool, where the . 
daily interests of trade require a constant intercommuni-' 
cation ; where the perpetual interchange of commodities, 
the daily arrival and departure of vessels of commerce, 
and the increasmg intercourse between commercial men 
of all sorts, hold out an inducement to adopt the Railway 
as the best means of saving every moment they can of 
tiaeir valuable time, — that therefore the travellers for 
pleasure, the idle tourists of the Isle of Wight^ or the 
^^udet families who are coming to spend their sunmier at 
Southampton, shall aU j^ield up the comforts of their tra- 
velling carriage and post-horses, and ensconce themselves 
behind the smoke of a steam-engine ; or tiiat tiie delights 
of such a mode of conveyance, will induce them U> 
throng in double numbers to every place set forth in thi» 
absurd table of traffic, <m which the calculation of profit is 
framed — ta Exeter, to Devonport, to Taunto% or ta 
Wimbledon and Wandsworth ! 

Or is it ta be supposed, that the quiet citizen, who Uve» 
at his villa within five or six miles of London, will walk 
every morning a mile or more to the Railway station, 
there to be taken up and conveyed to the depot at Nine 
Elms, Battersea, instead of being taken up at his door by 
a stage coach, which wiU convey him for a shilling in less 
than an hour to the door of his own counting-house in 
the City ! Yet such is the fact, that the actual travelling 
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between Southampton and London does not amount (as 
appears by the evidence of the Promoters of the Bill) 
to much more than one-third of the estimated revenue, 
the rest being made up from the supposition of traffic to 
arise from the West of England^ and the places adjoining 
the line of railway. With regard to the West of Eng- 
land^ which forms the most important item in the esti- 
mate of revenue, it must be obvious to all, that if once a 
Railway be made from Bristol to London, of which no 
reasonable doubt can be entertained, since the money for 
tiie purpose is raised, and the measure is promoted by all 
the most influential persons in the West, the Western 
traffic will go by that Railway; and then what becomes 
of the profits of the Southampton Railway! 

But supposing this Railway to engross the whole of the 
Western traffic, as well as that of the adjacent villages to 
London, which, according to the calculations of the Pro- 
moters of the Bill amounts, without doubling, to about 
195,000/., per tmnum ; let us see how much of this /would 
find its way to the pockets of the Shareholders. 

The Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
are in the habit of publishing a half-yearly statement of 
their outlay, which amounts to no less a sum than 3,000f. 
per annum per mile; while Mr. Giles, the Engineer to 
this xmdertaking, which involves works of a much laote 
stupendous nature, and where the same cheap supply of 
fuel does not exist as in the neigbourhood of Manchester, 
estimates^ the annual outlay at about 1,100/. per mile! 
Why this low estimate has been adopted, it is difficult to 
understand by any process of reasoning; but the fact is 
dear, that, had the estimate of outlay on the Southamp- 
ton Railway, been calculated on the experience of that on 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the annual ex- 
penses would have appeared to be upwards of 200,000/. 
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per unnmn, or more than sufBcient to swaUdW up tiie 
iwhole ettimated profits. It Ib true &aA Mr. Giles has 
«adeaTOured to ]»Y)p up his notions of the annual outlay 
<oti file Southampton Railway, by an ingenious kind of 
^eory, or puzzle, as it was quaintly called in the Com^ 
•mittee on the Bill;* but we leave it to the public to 
•decide, whether they would place most confidence in 
actual experience, or the theories of an Engines, however 
dmihent. The whole facts are luckily before them, in the 
'printed Reports of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
and in the printed Evidence on the Southampton Railway 
BUI, where the opinions of the Messrs. Stephenson, and 
those who have had experience in Railways, as to the 
sufficiency of Mr. Giles's estimate, may be seen. 

It must indeed appear self-evident, that when excava- 
tioDS 116 fest deep, and embankments of almost equal 
• extent, haye to be constantly kept in repair, they must 
^oost more than when the excavation and embankment are 
of only half that extent; and it must be equally clear, 
that as the width at the top of a cutting, or the base of an 
embankment, increases in proportion to the deptii or 
heiglit of sudi cutting br embankment, unless where per^ 
."pendicular, t^ width of ih^ bridges, tunnels, .culverts^ &c. 
iix) be xnade ov^ or under them, must increase in the same 
«^roportioai; and therefore those* on the Southampton 
Railway will necessarily be of much greater dimensicms, 
und consequently far more expensive to keep in repait, 
than those on the Liverpool and Manchester Ji]R^> wheie 
/there exists no cutting or embankment above forty feet 
' deep. How therefore to reoomdle these self-evident facts, 
-with the theory, that the annual outlay on the Southamp- 
ton Railway, is to be only a third of that on:the Liver- 

* By Mr. Harrisoiii K. C.« who with the assifitance of Mr. Wood con- 
ducted the case of the Opponents of the Bill. 
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]pQOl imd Manebeafcea' Itailwayy it ui djffiouk jto im^gin^; 
but we think we may safely take it for graiited^ diat had 
the 8ub9cri]iers to ti^s undertaking been aw«re of some Qf 
these seot^tst they would not have been rery prompt in 
adyancing their money. : 

Another cheering proispect (or those who look to makoja 
fortune by the Southamptoik Railway shares^ is the proba- 
ble time the work will be in executing, and the consequent 
time to which the receipt of any jUvidend will be delayed. 
Had the line of Railway beai laid down with a idew to 
iappro6ch large towns, and not solely wiith a Tiew to avoid 
i^aluable property, some profit might ha^e be^i realised, 
^en during ih^ execution of the work^ by completing tibe 
Railway in the first instcmce between two intermediate 
towns 001 the line, where some trafEic already exists, as 
between Birmingham and Cova^try oti the London and 
Birmuigham line, or Lcmdon and Windsor on the proposed 
Bristol line; butheare not. a single town. of importance is 
a}q>roa6hed, and the works to be executed at every pEurt are 
90 stupendous, that to complete anyone of <^^n will be a 
labour of years^ Mr. Giles, however, with that offJiand 
eonfidenoe which finds w> difficulty in making promises, 
however liberal^ pledges himself to execute the wOikin 
three years. We would advise the public to wait tfae 
three yi^ars bdEore they subscribe their money, and ascer- 
tain how far these fair promises will have been reali&ed. 
We would advise them to read the Act of Parliament, 
when they will find tibe time limited for ti^e execution of 
.the work to be seven years. We would advise them to 
read the evideoce of Mr. Stephenson, who has executed 
morei Railways than any oth^ man living, and which tentdft 
.to show that the embankment at St. George's Hill "^ alone, 
oannot be done under six or seven years. Ea^ of the 

* St. Oeorge^s H^ are entuate near Oatlands, the seat of Lord Frauds 
Bgerton. 
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engineers engaged in the construction of the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway spoke of an embankment on 
that line^ which was endeavoured to be executed with th6 
greatest possible expedition. Every means which inge* 
huity could devise, were put in requisition to get this 
work expedited; no expense was spared; bonuses were 
given to the men; overlookers were stationed to keep 
them up to their work, and to see that the horses were 
made to trot with their loads; yet with all these exer- 
tions it was found impracticable to remove more than 800 
yards per day for the formation of the embankments 
Now at St. George's Hills there are 3,500,000 cubic 3^ards 
of earth to be removed, 1,200,000 of which have to be 
carried in one direction to form an embankment. Taking 
this therefore at 800 yards per day, and allowing 250 
working days in the year, which is a fair average if we 
take into account Sundays and wet weather, it would re- 
quire ten years to finish the embankment at St. George^s 
Hills ; and we have then to take into account, the time 
which such an embankment would take to settle, before 
it was fit for the purposes of a Railway. One witness 
was brought forward to say, that he had a machine by 
which he could team (as it was technically called) 3,000 
yards per day; but he admitted that he never had teamed 
more than 800, and that under circumstances bearing no 
analogy to the present undertaking. 

We have fixed on this period of ten years from the evi- 
dence of actual experience, and not from any theoretical 
opinions of the Engineers examined against the Bill. 
These gentlemen, indeed, who wished to confine their 
evidence as much as possible, contented themselves with 
doubling the period allowed by Mr. Giles for the comple- 
tion of this part of the work ; but, as we happen to know, 
that their disinclination to exaggerate the insufficiency of 
Mr. Giles's estimates, was one cause of those estimates 
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b^ing received by the Committees of both Houses, w6 are 
anxious to afford the public some true data, on which to 
form their own opinions, and we imagine that none can be 
found better than actual experience. 

It is well known, that the Brighton Railway was aban- 
doned, in consequence of the time which it would have 
taken to complete one particular embankment on that 
line. The period which was deemed necessary to aflSx 
for the completion of that work was, if we recollect aright, 
nine years ; and the Directors at once decided, that it 
would be absurd to call on the pubHc to subscribe their 
money to an undertaking, which could only begin to yield 
a profit at the expiration of so long a period. 

But it is not alone in the choice of levels, or in the 
avoidance of all commercial and manufacturing towns or 
districts, that the Southampton B^ilway is defective, but, 
in its whole detail, there is hardly a portion which is not 
open to reproach. In the first place, the terminations at 
each end of the line are utterly insufficient for any pur- 
poses of extensive traffic. At the London end, the os- 
tensible terminus is a wharf at Nine Elms, Battersea, 
where it is proposed to embark and disembark all the 
various merchandize which is to come by this Railway, 
and which, according to the magnificent notions of some 
of the promoters, is to embrace all the commerce of the 
East and West Indies, as well as America. London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol are to be entirely superseded; 
Southampton Water alone is to be the emporium for all 
the produce of our Colonies, for almost all our foreign 
commerce : its present traffic in fish and French eggs will 
be as nothing, compared to the vast trade which will be 
hereafter carried on within its harbour. And what, gentle 
Reader! do you suppose to be the size of the depo^ 
which is to receive this enormous traffic at Londo 
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Vetiltf, it is a Irharf meaaniting 30 yards in width by 80 
in depdi ! Nor has the BaHway the advantage of teach- 
ing entirely to diis fspoit, as the proprietors wotdd have 
you believe. The real torinination of the Railway iaat 
some distance from this wharf; a road of considerable 
tra£Sc intervenes between the two^ and goods whidi arrive 
by the Railway at the real tenrnnas, will actually have to 
be wheeled from thence to tdie wharf before they can be 
disembarked* 

At the Southampton end of the line, the Railway ter- 
ninates ai a large mud bani:, whence all goods will have 
to be carried at least half a mile before they reach the 
place of embarkation ; so tliat, in case any produce be 
brought to Souihamptoft Harbour^ for the purpose of 
being conveyed to London by the Railway^ it will first 
have to be disembarked^ — ^then conveyed half a mile to 
the Railway^ — laden there on the Railway carriages^ — con- 
veyed thence to the depot at Nine Elms, Battersea, — un- 
loaded there, — ^wheeled a hundred yards to get to the 
wharf, — ^re-embarked there in barges to be conveyed to 
its point of destination, and there disembarked. And yet 
the promoters of this monstrous scheme, have the assur- 
ence to point out their terminus as a feature of advantage 
in the dioice of their line ! To comm^cial men, however, 
who are acquainted with the expenses^ the delays, and the 
inconveniences of loading and unloading goods, we think 
the excellence of sudi a termination, at either end, as 
those above described, will be more than problematical. 

With regard to the public convenience in approaching 
these terminaticmsy it will exdte some surprise, as well as 
some apprehension, in those redding in the neighbour- 
hood, when we state the fact^ thai^ in the immediate vici- 
nity botii of London a^d Southampton, it is intended that 
^he Railway should cross several roads of considerable 
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traffic, on a level; nay, at the Southampton end, as. ovapy 
as thre0 $trmtB are actually, to be crossed in that iQWiner ; 
and, on the whole line, we istpeak within bounds wbc^n lye 
jgl^ate, that upwards of a hundred roads will be J^imiji^ly 
intersected. 

It is quite impqsf^ible to describe the degr^ of incon- 
yenience as well as danger, 5^hich must a^^ to .the publjic 
^roin such n^ circun^tance. In the crowded population of 
a large town, to haye the common thoroughfares b^ecte^ 
by a Bailway. on which trains of cani^ig^ fu:e to be con-^ 
,ta»dy,p^«iBg wift ixnm^se rapidly, it is impossible to 
conceiye ,the danger,.^ w^ as the apprehension of col- 
lisiou with can^ages oit persons posing alpng the common 
roads,.and it.is.adifficulty Yrbichfdlpmdent and expcsri^ 
euced engineers have sought to avoid. Mr* Bruuel, in 
his .evidence as to the (Sreat Western Railway,, stages, th^t 
not one road .upon, that whgle line i/idll be crgi^sed on. a 
leiEtd. J^.. Giles, however, not only crosses up^^^ds of a 
hundred in thatjo^anner^buthe actually m^es up scruple 
of crossing sheets in the . san\e w^y, and eyqn cQutem- 
plated, as we shall see, the crossing of a great public turn- 
pike road pn a surface ley^ in du^e^ violation of a plause 
inihe Act of Parliament. 

There are few things by which the ^kill of an engineer 
in laying down a line of Railway may b$ 9a^e e^y tested, 
than by the manner in which he overcomes difficulties of 
this nature. JNothing.can be.$a^ier, tbau to ^hopse a hue 
of jQOuntiy. between one .place, tod ai¥)thfr, ^d to piake a 
Railway along it, provided you pay .no i^^ijtion 1^ ih^ 
various points of public QQnvenieu<je> such as, the .^^bpye, 
which, should always beoousider^d as of p^Xfmoimt im-^ 
portance. Mr. Giles choojs^ his line, and K^ starts for 
several miles on an embauluuent too low \q fallow of roads 
going underneath .the Bailwj^y, ^nd toc^ high^ for them to 
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be carried above it : but this to him forms no obstacle, he 
at once raises all the roads in the neighbom'hood to the 
surface of the Railway, and crosses them all at the same 
level, wholly regardless of such a violation of pubHc con- 
venience. He then comes to a turnpike road, which he 
finds on the same level as his Railway, and therefore at 
once he proposes to cross it in the same manner : further 
on he meets with a river navigation, which he has to cross, 
and he is not at sufficient height above it to allow of the 
free passage of boats underneath his Railway, — ^no matter, 
he leaves but five feet space between the top of the water 
and the bottom of his arch ; and away he goes, crossing 
Other roads on a level wherever it suits his convenience, 
till he comes to Southampton, and there finding it still im* 
possible, from the nature of the line he has adopted, to 
pass over or under the streets, he actually bisects a large 
building district with his Railway on a surface level, and 
thus arrives at last at his mud-bank, where this precious 
piece of engineering is made to terminate. 

How differently, how carefully, and how skilfuUy a line 
must be chosen, which in passing through a long extent of 
country, avoids all such interference with the public con- 
venience, must be obvious to aU, and must be in itself 
evidence of the capability of the engineer who has adopted 
it. A comparison of the Southampton Railway line with 
those chosen for the London and Birmingham, the Grand 
Junction, and Great Western Railways, will sufficiently 
show, to those best versed in these matters, the full force 
of what is above stated. 

Had there been really any great public object to be at- 
tained by this measure, and that it were impossible to find 
a line which did not involve all the difficulties which are to 
be met with on that chosen by Mr. Giles, there might be 
some reason for giving it the sanction of the Legislature ; 
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but why such a violation of public conyenience should be 
permitted, for the sake of connecting London with a mere 
watering-place, it is difficult to imagine, especially when, 
even for that purpose, such infinitely superior lines might 
have been adopted. 

The main feature of public advantage which the Pro- 
moters of this Bill endeavoured to prove was, that 
Southampton was capable of being made a considerable 
commercial port, and that the Railway would be of ad- 
vantage, in preventing the necessity of vessels passing up 
the Thames to London. It was therefore presumed, that 
if this Railway were made, a great many vessels would bc^ 
induced to come to Southampton, which now go to Bristol, 
or direct to London. It was also maintained, that the 
fishermen would greatly benefit by having their fish car- 
ried to market in four hours instead of eight. 

The latter position we shall not attempt to combat, for 
it is clear, that fish will be less likely to become bad in four 
than in eight hours. We therefore wish the bons vivans 
of London joy of this addition of freshness to the supplies 
of their table ; we wish the Railway joy of the large profits 
they are likely to derive from the few fish-baskets they 
may carry ; and as these are of course intended, for the 
sake of speed, to travel by the first class of carriages, we 
wish the passengers joy who ride with them. 

But with regard to Southampton ever becoming an im^ 
portant commercial port, we have a word or two to say. 
First of all, we would ask the Promoters of this Bill, if the 
harbour holds out such great advantages as they say it 
does, how is it that Southampton Water has never hi- 
therto been used as a port at all, except for trade of the 
most unimportant nature ? 

How is it, that being little more than half the distanc^^ 
from London, of Bristol, it has never been able to com-^. 
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p(Ste i^itt tSiat ik)rt? Ho^ is i% thM n<> atit m^rtHtxhidl 
any descriptioh vtBS brotiglit forwttrd to giV6 evidence of 
the advantage' of Southampton Water as a eOmmeraai 
port? 

We think the latter question may be easily antdwered^ 
by the ai^sumptioh that none could be found. The other 
two questions may be answered by simply esqplainhig, that 
the depth of Southampton Water is not sufficient to float 
vessels of large burthen ; that by the evidence of the Pro<- 
moters of the Bill, there is not more than two fathcMti of 
water off the town, or more than four fathom at the mouth 
of the River Itchin ; that it is a port which requires a 
particular wind for vessels to work in and out of ; that 
there is no one dock or warehouse calculated for the pur- 
poses of a large trade ; and that, in fact, it is known that 
vessels are often wind-bound for months in southern ports^ 
whilst they can get away with ease from those on the 
western coa§t. It is therefore utterly absurd to suppose> 
that Southampton will ever become a port of importance. 
It will always be a picturesque and beautiful spot, and as 
such visited by tourists and frequenters of watering-places^ 
but had it really possessed the qualificittions of an im^ 
portant sea-pott, in a country like this, where every 
facility to commerce ii^ seized hold of, and turned to ad- 
vantage by the eiitferprize, the skill, and the capital of oui^ 
merchants and tiuders, it WOtfld long since haVe been Made 
usie of -by thkiti ; Whereas no one mei'Chailt or person in trade 
has been found to coihe forward, atid isttate that any one 
b^ilefit could arise to conimerce from the connexion oif 
Southampton with the Metropolis by means of this Rail- 
tfay. On this head we refer our readers to the printed 
evidence on the Bill, where they will find the opinionid of 
i, fe^ Jfavy CaptailiiS, who may know a good deal about 
u ship tod yet little about commerce, fed man jr of whom, 
moreover, were more or less connected with this Company 
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hk th§ tipa^t^ 6f ngents or oflienriae. We do notsKf 
this^ of <iouirsej under itie supposition itiiat the Evidence 
of those gentteuien' cptdd be at lA infloelioed by the cir* 
cuilistance of their connexion with the Conlpan]^ which 
they were seeking to establish; but the public well know% 
that the zeal of advocacy will often lead parties, with the 
best intentions, to surmise theoretically that which in 
practice may never be realized. 

Another ground of public advantage held out, was the 
6mploynieht of the agricultural poor in the construction of 
the work, ahd the consequent f^dUctioil of poor rates on 
the Ime^ This tiras an excellent argument with the land* 
owniers ih' the neighbourhood, and had no dotibt its due 
weight with them ; but we do riot well see how it will tend 
to the benefit of the shareholders. It is a notorious fact, 
that agricultural labourers have always hitherto been found 
incapable of executing works of this natuire, which are in 
consequence almost invariably entrusted to men called navi- 
gators, whose occupation through life it has been, and who 
are theirefore inured to this species of labour. All the wit- 
nesses against the Bill stated this fact from their owii 
experience, and those who are curious enough to inquire 
into it furthet, may find it realized on the London and 
Birmingham Railway now in progress. We do not say 
that some agridultttral labourers may not bei employed with 
advahtage iti various parts of the work ; and no doubt a 
teniporarjr benefit will thence arise to the parishes on the 
line ; but this is hardly a sufficient inducement forcutting 
up a country uselessly by a Railway, or for inducing sub* 
scribers not living on the line, to support it with theit 
money. It is also perfectly erroneous to suppose, that 
the work will be done cheaper by means of agricultural 
labourers. It is always in the end mOre economical to 
Work with a shatp tool than a blunt one, although thd first 
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cost of the formeir inay be greater^ aiid the whole work 
being done by the piece, it will cost as much to have it 
done by agricultural labourers as by navigators, with this 
additional disadvantage, that the navigators would have 
done it more skilfully and in less time. 

As we have before observed, however, this promise of 
employment to the agricultural labourers, was naturally a 
great bait to the landowners ; and we believe that they 
actually made it a stipulation of their consent to the mea- 
sure, that the promise should be fulfilled. Another pro- 
mise of the promoters to the landowners ^(ras, that, as their 
estates abounded in Scotch fir, a wood almost unsaleable 
except for fuel, they would buy it up for the purpose of 
making sleepers for the Railway. There were few, we 
presume, who did not know that the wood was utterly 
unadapted for such a purpose; but this fact only gave 
additional weight to the proposals of our speculators, for 
they actually held out to the landowners that, as the wood 
could not last long, the sleepers would constantly want 
renewing, and thus the consumption of Scotch firs would 
be continually going on. This bait was too tempting to 
be hastily looked over, and the owners of Scotch fir, there- 
fore, became among the warmest supporters of the Railway. 
As for the pbor shareholders, they of course were in the 
dark as to all these private negociations for their benefit. 
They knew not, poor souls ! what skilful efforts were be- 
ing made to obtain, at all events, an Act for them, what- 
ever else might arise therefrom to their advantage. But 
what will the owners of the Scotch firs say, when they find 
that one half the promise made to them is never likely to 
be fulfilled ? In the House of Commons, /r, — Scotch, 
fir, — ^nothing but pure Scotch fir, — ^always perishing, always 
renewing, — ^was to be the only sleeper in use ; but in the 
Lords, behold the mighty change ! the sad falling off to 
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the hopes of those who saw in prospect an annual harvest 
of Scotch fir sleepers, as regularly as any other crop on 
their estates ! Lo ! the first supply of Scotch fir is to be 
pickled, and to last for ever ! In the House of Lords is 
produced the Patentee of an invention,, for soaking wood 
in a peculiar preparation of corrosive sublimate, whereby 
the softest is to be made like stone. True it is, the inven- 
tion has not been tried above four or five years, and never 
for the purpose of Railway sleepers ; but the Patentee does 
not hesitate to tell us, that in his opinion Scotch fir may 
be made to last forty years in that capacity, after being 
duly pickled ! Where is the patentee who would not 
say as much for his own invention ! But then came the 
Messrs. Stephenson, the engineers to the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway, who tell us that they too were inclined 
to give this invention a trial, though not indeed with Scotch 
fir; but that on appUcation to the patentee, they found 
the expense of the process would render it utterly inap- 
plicable to the purpose for which they required it. We 
leave Mr. Giles to explain why the pickling process was 
not thought of in the House of Commons ; but we may 
shrewdly guess, that it was only brought forward in con- 
sequence of the ridicule with which every practical man 
had received his proposal to employ Scotch fir for the- 
sleepers of his Railway, a wood which Mr. Palmer, the 
Engineer to the London Docks, characterized as being per- 
fectly unknown in the vocabulary of engineering, from its 
perfect inapplicability to any purposes where strength or' 
durability were required. The evidence of Mr. Giles, in 
the House of Commons, shows his intention to renew the 
sleepers on the whole line of Railway every five years, the 
expense of which he estimated at 15,000/. None of the 
other Engineers were of opinion that it would last one 
year ; but, supposing it to last five, we leave our Readers 
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to form tbeir awn. opinions of the fitness of ^a Railway tat 
tii^e pmpopes of a large i^ad .permanent public traffic, when 
tibe fact is:Admitted) that that Railway must be all puILsd 
to pieces e^ery five years. IHs again may be a strong 
grottx^ of adyaottage to landowners on the Kne, but a woe- 
ful prospect to. lihe shareholders. 

In alljoth^ RdHways, it is known that the rails are sup- 
pfiited «t every three feet upon large stone blocks, firmly 
fixed in the. ground, uppn. which are placed cast iron chairs 
or;pedestab,.and on these the rail is fastened down, so as 
tp give it the greajbest possible firmness and stability. It 
mwt be obvious, that where heavy trains of ^urriages are 
I^pi^g ateng the Railway with great velocity, stability 
must be perfectly jessential, both to insure the ease 
aiKl. safety of tl:ave^ing, and to prevent the wear and tear 
add /Constant necessity of repair, which would.arise if the 
i^Ubs, iWere .loo^e or subject to displacement. Now the plan 
of Mr. Giibs^is to .^spense. with stone blocks altogether, 
asa'd, to. substitute sleepers of Scotch fir in their stead. 
Xhesej pleep^s are not, of epuirsp, let into the ground, but 
a^e lain neaarly on the top. They are to be made by di- 
viding a tl'ee.of Scotch :fir, of ten inciies diameter, into two 
equal pwrte>.and of eight ieet in lenj^. These are to be 
placed across the. Railway, with the round side upwards, 
into which the raUs are to be fastened, with a chair at 
eriery.filteen feet, in&iead of three feet as iii othar Rail- 
ways, There jeore, we presume, few persons to whom, it 
will not be obvious, that the constant exposure of a wood 
like. Scotch jBr to the alternations of the atmosphere, as 
well as the iconstsant passiage upon it of enormous weights, 
at a consid^sriible velocity, will soon have the effect of rot- 
ting and softening the wood, of loosening the fastenings 
by. which the rails . are attached to it,, and thus, in a short 
time, jwdflring/the Railway altogether unfit fi^use. On the 
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lAf^tpofA and Mandiesto line, sleepem of oak and btrch had 
heen in the first instance occasionally employed. Even 
these, althougli a strong and durable wood, are now heing 
replaced with stone } taiA Mr. Pease^ the Member font 
South Durham, and a Director of the Stoc^toii and Dar- 
lington Railway, states that on that work, blocks are noW 
being erery where substituted for sleepers of oak, alth(mgh 
at an enormous increase of cost, bectose the latter are not 
fotmd to be <xf' sufficient strength and durability* On tl^ 
London a»d Birmingham Railway, as well as on the Ghreal 
Western Railway, Hie Leeds and Selby Railway, and all 
others intended for the purposes of a permanent traffiq 
stone blocks are intended invariably to be adopted, and the 
estimates have been made to cover that necessary OFUtlay* 
Why then has^ Mr. Giles thought fit, in direct violation of 
all experience,, not only to substitute Wood^i sleepers for 
stone blocks, but actually to choose them of the softetit 
imd least durable of all Woods f and after all, to dispenl^ 
in a great measure, with the iron pedestal, which, even with 
the hdp of stone blocks^ is found essential to give the rails 
a. sufficient stabihtf ? We answer, that the only motive 
could have been, in the first place to stoure thereby tiie 
assistance and support of the landowners, in passing thl^ 
Act of PHLrHament; imd nett, to enable him to screw 
down his estimate, so as to bring it within the absurd ca(»^ 
tal of a million, which he has chosen to adopt as the 
capital of his Company. But we ask again, is thb the 
manner in which a public undertaking should be sup- 
ported ? Is it fair to the public to allow of a flimsy 
scheme like this being forced upon them, when if a neces* 
sity had really existed for this Railway, it might be car- 
ried into effect in a permanent manner, and with suffi-^ 
cient means, without all these paltry contrivances for the 
saving of expense ? Or if no necessity existed for the Rail^ 

E 
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Way, then is it fair to those landed proprietors who object 
^o it, to carry such a meastire as this through their pro- 
perties in defiance of all evidence as to its practicabilitp 
or of its advantage even if completed ? 

It will be found, on inquiring into every item of the 
detail of this undertaking, that the whole of it is grounded 
on the merest speculation. Not only are the prospects 
of advantage or profit utterly speculative, but the means 
of carrying the work into eflFect are speculative also, and 
for the mere purpose of apparently reducing the estimate. 
Had the estimate been sufficient, there would have been 
no need of having recourse to projects hitherto unheard of, 
in order to account for the palpable insufficiency of the 
capital. But of course it is impossible to combat by expe- 
rience, that which experience has never encountered ; and 
therefore it is easy for Mr. Giles to come forward and say, 
that supposing his Railway were to be executed Uke other 
Railways, it would no doubt cost as much as they did, but 
that he has a peculiar plan of his own, by which all the 
usual expenses are to be diminished more than one half. 

Thus he says, ''You have been all fools to use blocks 
which cost so much money. I shall use pickled Scotch fir.'^ 
No one yet ever heard of such being used, and therefore he 
can say as boldly that it will answer, as others that it will 
not. Then again, if you ask him why he don't use cast- 
iron chairs, " Oh," he replies, '' I shall substitute a new 
rail of my own, that will render them unnecessary.'* Here 
however, it was shown, that this new rail of his, was in 
use forty years ago, and is now altogether abandoned except 
in America, where it is only used under peculiar circum- 
stances. '' But no matter," says Mr, Giles, " I will revive 
it, and at all events it will be cheaper than any other mode." 
Then again, when the prices at which he says the work is 
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to be done are held insufficient, Mr. Giles at once gets 
over this difficulty, by telling you, that hitherto work has 
been carried on on a wrong principle ; that he has a peculiar 
method of his own, by which it will be done much cheaper 
than it has ever yet been done ; and as for the manner of 
its execution, why he don't want an ornamental railway, all 
he wants is cme that will hold together. So that all the 
bridges, viaducts, &c. &c. passing through this great ex'^ 
tent of country, are to be just so much bricks and mortar set 
up together, without stone-work or ornament of any kind 
or description. And what, after all, is the manner in which 
Mr. Giles proposes to do his work so cheaply ? Why, 
upon inquiry it will be fomid to involve greater expense 
than any other method, as well as to affi)rd the least pos« 
sible security for the permanent execution of the work. 

The plan which Mr. Giles intends to adopt, and which 
is to be so much cheaper than any other, is simply this ; 
that instead of letting the execution of the work to con- 
tractors, and taking security from them for its completion, 
he is to employ none but working men, to whom he is to 
supply capital as they may require it, and the superintend- 
ence of the work is to be left to his own care and manage- 
ment. By this means Mr. Giles endeavoured to show, 
that he could actually execute works for one-third the 
price estimated by other engineers, and the manner in 
which he attempted to prove this fact, was by the produc-^ 
tion of the very working men whom he was to employ, 
and who unhesitatingly stated, that they were ready to 
undertake the job at the prices he had affixed. No doubt 
they were, and fools would they have been, if, on being 
offered a job, in which they were to find no security or 
capital, and by which therefore it was impossible they 
should lose, they had not taken the chance afforded them, 
of turning their employment to profit. But does this 
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the opinions founded on experience, of eminent and scien- 
tific engineers, who have been engaged all their lives in the 
construction of Railways ? Does it follow, that because a 
poor and ignorant working man, upon the faith of pro- 
mises held out to him, comes forward and says he will un- 
dertake a particular work at oeitain prices, that therefore 
tiiat work is practicable at those prioes J If this be so, 
die evidence of science and experience goes for nothing, 
and henceforth the estimates of engineers will be sup- 
ported, not by the testimony of scientifie men, bijit by the 
evidence of working labourers ! If this be a sajfe and pro- 
&abl0 way of executing a great permanent worl^;, henc^ 
forA contracts must be abandoned, and security go for 
notlong. Pick up but some poor contractor, who without 
fincBng capites or bondsman, tells you that he will 4o your 
work dieap^ and henceforth consider it as done. Why I 
was there ever a more flimiKy, or more pa^ably absurd 
doctrine th^ this, propounde4 to deoeive a Committee of 
XVirHament, or of men of common sense 1 Yet tiiis was 
the evideace on which the estimates of the Soutiiax^pton 
fiailway were allowed to pass, opposed as they were by 
every man of science and experienoe who ever beard them 
mentioned. Not one single engineer of experienoe did 
Mr« Qiles venture to Imng forwax<d, in support of such 
absttiKiities. He boldly asserted the fact; that all ofjier 
engineers wero wrong in tikeir estimates, whilst he was 
rigl^ and to prgve the fact, he calls forward three or four 
poor ccNotractors, who state, that on being guaranteed 
Ugainst losjt, they are ready to undertake the work. One 
engineer, indeed, was brought forward by the Promoters of 
t^ Bill, in Edition to Mr. Giles; but tjiis gentleman, 
although a witness of a very respeetoble character, had 
had confessedly no sort of experience in the works which 
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he was called on to support, having be6n engaged all his 
life in the superintendence of the New River Compjinyj 
and his evidence, so far as it went, tended to prove th€ 
utter insti^Bdency of Mr. Giles's estimates. Indeed, that 
gentleman distinctly dedined to support them,— and when 
we consider, that he was the only one sdentific person, who 
could be found to allow his name to appear as connected 
with the support of this miserable project, it certainly af- 
fords matter of surprise, how ParUament could ever have 
been ind^LLced to give it their sipinction. Mr. Giles himself, 
be it observed,^ can only appear in tins ease as an inter- 
ested wkness. He it is, who for years ha^ been ende«^ 
vouring to get this Company together. H(e it is, who is to 
have the whole execution of the work. He it is, who is 
to have the employment of workmen, the appointment 
of a3sii^nts„fliid no doubt the purchasing of materials 
mddent to this great work« And wijlii such interests at 
stake^ let us ask, for how much would his evidence have 
been tajcen in the Courts of Westminster Hall, when op-* 
posed to that of t^e numerous and spientifie witnesses who 
were called «giainst him ? What would have been said, tf 
a Bill, supported by all these gentlemen of experience, had 
been thrown oct, on the evidence of Mr. Giles, and. his 
satellites the oontraetors ! But we are prepared to show, 
that Mr. GHes^ as an opposer of a Bill, entertains Tery 
different opinions fnom ]^Cr« Giles the su|^orter of a Bill. 
In tibe evidence gir^n against the Liverpool and Man-^ 
daest^ Railway Bill, in the year 1825, we find Mr. Giles 
e^ed as a witness; and, in answer to a question, he 
states that, <)n that line it is impossible to dig smd 
remove a eiibio yard of earth even a short distance for 
less than a shilling, jtiky in the presmt instance, we 
find .him, in su^ort of hia own measure, boldly standt 
ing forward and statmg that he can dig aiiui xemofvp 
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a cubic yard of earth, a distance of four miles for 
4id.l We look at an assertion of this kind, in the 
teeth of the one above stated, and which is on re- 
cord in the printed Evidence on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway Bill, as one of the strongest and most 
wonderful instances we ever met with of the versatility of 
man's opinions. We find Mr. Giles, on the same occa- 
sion, stating, in terms of the most perfect and self-suffi- 
cient confidence, that the Railway could not be carried 
over Chatmoss at a less expense than 200,000/. ; though 
it is notorious, that that part of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway was executed, ^under the skilful manage- 
ment of Mr. Stephenson, for a less sum than any other 
part of the line. So much for the value of this gentie- 
man's scientific opinions. 

Now, with regard to tiie system of employing poor 
working contractors, ^l preference to large contractors 
with capital, we have the evidence of Mr. Locke, the 
resident Engineer on the Grand Jimction Railway, as well 
as of Mr. Stephenson, senior, that this plan was actually 
adopted in the construction of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, and that, so far from its having been 
found to succeed, experience has shown that the work has 
been m consequence worse executed, and at infinitely 
greater cost. So notorious is this fact, that the Directors 
of the Grand Junction Railway, who were also for the 
most part Directors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, have a resolution on their books, ^^ That the 
whole execution of this work shall be confided to large 
contractors ;" and it has been so let in consequence. It 
is well known, that the execution of the London and 
Birmingham Railway has been entrusted to contractors in 
a similar manner; and in each case heavy security is 
mnssk for tibe due completion of the work to the satisfac- 

nntending Engineers, and also for pre- 
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serving it in perfect repair for twelve months after its 
completion. It can hardly be supposed that the Boards 
of Directors of those two Companies, composed as they 
are of gentlemen of abihty and experience, would have 
adopted this method, had it been possible for them to 
conceive, that their work could have been executed as 
efficiently in Mr. Giles's manner, and at his incredibly 
low prices ; for be it observed, that, on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, the excavations amount to about 
12,000,000 of cubic yards of earth, and have been let to 
contractors, by open tender, at the sum of nearly 800,000/., 
whilst, on the London and Southampton Railway, the 
excavations considerably exceed 16,000,000 of cubic yards 
of earth, and are estimated at 350,000/. ! 

If cheapness alone were the object sought to be at- 
tained in the execution of a great public work, we still 
beUeve that Mr. Giles's would be found to be the worst 
plan ; but permanence and solidity are also requisite in a 
work of this nature : and it is evident that by Mr. Giles's 
plan it is the interest of the workman, giving no security 
for the stabiHty of his work, to do it as flimsily as pos- 
sible ; but first with regard to cheapness. 

It is part of Mr. Giles's plan to find the workmen he 
employs, in all the capital they may require for the pur- 
chase of materials of all sorts. Yet of this he takes no 
account in his estimate. The price at which the workmen 
will undertake the job is all that he there considers } but 
surely he does not mean to say, that the finding materials 
will cost the company nothing ? That the waggons, the 
horses, the engines, the sleepers, the tools of all kinds^ 
will be worth the same money at the end of the work as 
at the beginning. If so, we would take the liberty of re- 
ferring him to Mr. Booth's pamphlet on the construction 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, where he will 
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find^ that on that short Una of only thhty miles & ki^^tiiy 
it cost the company nearly 30^000/. to provide waggons 
alone for the execution of the work, and tiiiat those waggons 
are not worth mofe now than B or 10,000/. at mast. What 
then will be the expense of these, in addition to aU the 
other materials requisite in the formation of a line of rood 
serenty-sev^n miles long, and involving works of a natoi^ 
so stupendous as those contemplated on the Soutiiompton 
Railway ! Nor can this Railway be compared to any other 
in the extent of its works alone ; for the line has been so 
negligently chosen with reference to the balandng of tile 
cuttings and embankments, that ihe distance from which 
the soil taken from the one will have to be carried in 
order to make up the other, exceeds in extent anything 
that has ever hitherto been attempted in the construction 
of a Railway. 

The opponents of the Bill in Parliament, in order not 
to weary the Committees, by extending their observation 
over the whole of Mr. Giles's line, which they might 
easily have done, confined themselves principally to one 
excavation, which afforded a good test of the manner and 
of the cost at which it was proposed to execute the whole 
work. The spot here alluded to was St. George's Hills, 
where Mr. Gil^s contemplates the making a cutting of no 
less than 116 feet deep, and the making an embankment 
containing 1,200,000 cubic yards of soil, to be carried all 
in one direction, an average distance of four miles. The 
whole amoxmt of soil to be removed at this part of the 
work exceeds 3,500,000 cubic yards, or more than would 
require to be removed on the whole line from London to 
Basingstoke, had Mr. Giles adopted the line pointed out 
by the opponents, through the valleys of the Thames and 
the Loddon. 

It is presumed that Mr. -Giles himself was either un- 
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coiux^us of or 9hrmeA 9t ibiis prodigiQii3 amount, for m 
the Hou9^ of Commons w« find Imn Kt^iting t}i£ qaantity 
to be removed i^ iMs spot at 3,QOO/>00 cubi^ yards, Mui. 
in the wiholfi Uo» at i5/)00,P(K) yArds. 

Tl3« opponent* how^r&t took the trouble to check these 
coleulatious on Mr, Crilf3»'s own section, and they found to 
their smrprvie, that the nm&tmt of 9oil to be removed at St. 
George's Hills bad been widerstated by Mn Giles to an 
«adtent of lU) less than J500,iX)0 cvhic y»rds ; and on the 
rest of the line, timy fonnd that a i»illion more would hasre 
to be removed than be h«td «teted ! These were startling 
Iscts, mii hitherto unheard-of m «»^neering. Thisy were 
0i conr/se ^outiy denied on the part lof the pmomoterB of 
the Biilf and iht witnesses wh^ gare avidenoe of t3)«m 
w&^ ott£;n)|ited to be turned mto ridicyk, and th^ want 
<Qf ^perienise <eontirasted with the timnaeeijident abilities of 
Mr^ Gilfis. It was proposed however by the opponents, 
to refer tlue ijuestion, if it admitted of a doubt, U> «ome 
Mciinent attathemotieiAn ^ but this proposal was, of i^ourse, 
cladin^ What then wws the suj^rise of the o^onents 
wJh^, c» eomng to the House of hor^, dvay found A(r. 
Giim fesdy to admit oU that they hud prored agaiofit htm 
in the Cpmm>n9o tiiough mtbrat^ in ei^ksequeone, adding 
<9ne sj^s^nc^ to his estimnte^^ l^e jLeoened geatlema]!^ 
ipiust mr^y J^e felt hi^iiself strong m the support he was 
Jikdy to reoeiviei or he nmest would have prc^sttmed stiU to 
(Mfhold hi$ ^timiate as «f]»£Bdent» when on a icaleulation cf 
l^OOfiQQ eubi<5 y^irdtf le«» lefltting thau he was now *disr 
posed to ^9w for> he had only found them just basely 

Hoxeviff^ the correctness of the opponents' caloulatioii 

* The manner in which Mr. Giles accounts for this error, is by stati|ig 
diat the figure 5 was accidentally mistaken for a 3 ; unfortunately ^ in the 
cffhaiS^xk o€ miUion9, 
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being admitted^ shows that at St. George's Hills, the point 
we are discussing, there will be one million and a half of 
tmbic yards of earth to remove, 1,200,000 of which will 
have to be carried four miles to form an embankment. 

The soil, it was stated, consists of sand and gravel to 
the whole depth of the cutting, but here again, on cross- 
examining those who had made the boring, it appeared, 
that they had not penetrated within 40 feet of the bottom, 
having been stopped by water ! No measures were taken 
to penetrate further, though it might have been supposed 
that the very existence of water would have led to the sur- 
mise that clay existed underneath. It is a geological fact, 
well known to all who have made that ptursuit their 
study, that the London clay does run in the direction of 
St. George's Hills, and that the Bagshot sand is usually 
found on the top of it. Now, the London clay is, of all 
othens, the most difficult soil to work in. It is of that 
natipre, that when exposed tb moisture, it becomes almost 
like a pulp, and will run almost as though it contained no 
substance at all. It is, therefore, always found necessary 
,by engineers, to give an inclination of at least two or three 
feet horizontal to one foot perpendicular in cutting 
through it, and also to protect the sides by brick, so as to 
prittvent their slipping. Mr. Giles, however, intends in 
this enormous cutting of 116 feet in depth, to allow a 
«lope of only one foot and a half to one, on the sup- 
position,' that nothing but sand and gravel will be found 
4iiere, and he makes no provision whatever for protecting 
the sides by brickwork. If, however, it should so hap- 
pen, that the London clay should be found (which is 
more than probable) below the sand and gravel, it is 
utterly absurd to suppose that this monstrous cutting can 
stand at the inclination allotted to it, or even that it can 
stand at all } for it will easily be imagined, that a super- 
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incumbent weight, such as that contained in banks of this 
magnitude, supported by a substratum of a soil abnost 
resembling a pulp, would be constantly giving way, and 
filling up the Railway. Indeed, most of the engineers ex- 
amined against the Bill, gave it as their opinion, that even 
supposing the London clay not to be found, the slope 
allotted to the sand, which is of a very loose nature, 
should have been at least two to one. Had this been the 
case, it is unnecessary to be shown, that the amount of 
cutting would have been much increased,* and the con- 
sequent cost more considerable. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of this 
enormous excavation, when it is known, that it is ac- 
tually deeper than the towers of Westminster Abbey, and 
wider than the whole length of that Cathedral : and when 
it is remembered, that bridges of communication have to 
be made across this huge chasm, it may reasonably excite^ 
some surprise, that the estim&tes even for bridge-work on 
this line of Railway, are calculated at a less sum than on 
any other of similar extent. But this is all of a piece 
with the whole of the different items of which this es- 
timate is made up, and which, in every particular are so 
low, as to excite a smile in all who are conversant with 
such details. The ballasting, the fencing, the brick-work, 
the excavations, are all to be done for about a third what 
they have cost hitherto on other Railways ; and this by 
Mr. Giles's infallible nostrum of employing working con- 
tractors without taking security. It remains to be seen, 
how far this nostrum will stand the test of scrutiny, and 
how far it will operate to the benefit of the subscribers to 
this Railway. 

We have before seen, that this system was tried on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and failed; — ^that 

* The increased quantity of cutting, at a slope of 2 to 1, would have 
amounted to about 1,000,000 cubic yards. 
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instemd of dinmiij^itig the cdst of exectitiiig the wikk^ il 
materially increased ity and tbai in oonaequence il has 
been fouinl advisable^ by the Dire<^ra oi that under- 
taking, to abandon that aysrtem in the eoAstroction of the 
Qrand Junction Railway^ whiek thcrf hare Aeteiof^ eon-^ 
tided to large oontractors^ taking from them seeority for 
the permanent and efficient exectition of their contraettf^ 
A hurge contractor^ it is known5 possesses idl the matesriab 
necessary for entering upon hia work in an efficient 
manner > he has a large capital invested in nlfiterialsy aind 
he employs them at a cheaper rate than one who has ta 
buy ererything before he begins* The engineer who iru- 
perintends the work, takes care for the sake of his own 
credit, to tie down the oontractors in his speeifieatton^ to 
the most approved and permanent mode of exeeuting the 
work^ and having done so, it becomes his interest to s^ 
that it is done in conformity with his directions* His an^ 
bition, and his character as an engineer, are involved in 
the proper fulfillment of his specifications, and he appoints 
assistants at various parts of the line, to see that in na 
manner are they neglected or avoided^ 

Thus, on the London and Birmingham Railway, where 
the works are all let by contract, there are no less th«i 
thirteen assistant engineers employed to superintend them, 
and see that they are executed to the lett^ of the con- 
tract. Further than this, the engineer has no interest f 
he receives his salary of his employers, tii6 Works are 
taken by open tender, by persons giving security for thdir 
proper execution^ and his sole object and endeavour, 
therefore, is to see them executed in such manner as shall 
do him credit in the eyes of the public. Surely, those 
who employ him can have no better guarantee that their 
imdertaking will be carried into effect in the most p^ect 
and durable manner ! The contractor, iat the same time, 
is a man of substance, and has also his character at stake 
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in theeye» of the World > he ha»^veil bonds in beaVy 
penateie*^ that be will execute the wOvk m t givte tiitt)^ 
ai^ ilia given manner^ acoordfa^ to the etrict lettitr of the 
i^peeificatiottit of tiie Engineer > moreoyef, he gives se* 
eurity tiiiat hi» wcN?k shall Stand for a year after it is eonl-^ 
pleted, and that any slips or wants of repair whicb may 
occur during that time, shdl be made good by him; so 
that it becomes his intei^t to execute his contract in the 
most workmanlike and permanent manner, both for hia 
character's iake^ and dso to prevent the oeeurrence oi 
accidents, which he Would have to make good« If he fail 
in any particalar^ the Company know immediately where 
they can have redress^ and therefore they are always feat* 
fectly secure as to the due fulfilment of their contracts* 

Let us How look to tiie j^bn of employii^ poor oontracr 
torsy without security^ as proposed by Mr* Giles* In the 
first {dace, having assumed that they will execute the work 
cbeiqper than the large contractors^ he puts an estimate on 
bis work amounting to about a third of the sun» at which 
others have been executed ; and then finding a poor man^ 
who, on the promise of capital b^ng siq>plied him, under- 
tdtes to execute the work at those prices, he confides it to 
his hands* The first thing, then, for the Company to do^ in 
to advance capital sufiicient for the purchase of all the 
materials ; and this> no doubt, is to be done through their 
Engineer* These being obtained, at no trifling cost, (for 
there is a wide difference between purdiasing new mate^ 
rials and having a stock of them in hand,) the contractor 
sets to work, and, having nothing to lose, he is pretty 
much at ease as to the result of his engagement. After a 
while, however, we will suppose him to find out that it is 
quite impossible for him to carry on the work at the price 
at which he has taken it. This, if he be an honest man, 
he reports to the Engineer 3 but, if not, he gets his first 
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advance^ ^^^> without paying up his workmen's vmges, 
puts it all in his pocket and tuns off. We haye the testi- 
mony of the Messrs. Stephenson^ that instances of this 
kind were of frequent occurrence on the Idverpool «nd 
Manchester Railway, and that the Company had fi^uently 
to make good the deSault of their contractors. But we 
will suppose the contractor to be an honest man, and for 
him to make his report to Mr. Giles that he cannot go on 
with the work. What security, then, have the Company 
that it will be done at all ? Will they be satisfied with Mr. 
Giles's assertion that it ought to be done, or that it can be 
done ? They have no bondsman to come upon, no mate- 
rials in hand as a lien on their contractor ; their tools are 
their own ; their contractor is tied to them by no engage- 
ment, and they look for redress, [forsooth, to Mr. Giles's 
professional reputation ! But all this while, Mr. Giles will 
do what he can, no doubt, to prevent such a catastrophe ; 
and what are his means of doing so ? Why, simply these : 
either he must put up his work in a gingerbread manner, 
or otherwise he must make a fresh call on his employers 
for an advance of capital for materials, and thus for a while 
bolster up his reputation. But this must sooner or later 
have an end ; and thus, after three or four years, before 
the work is half completed, the Company find themselves 
at an end of their capital. It must also be for the interest 
of the contractor to execute his work in the slightest man- 
ner, as he is not tied by any security as to its durability, 
and therefore, it is on every account apparent, that the 
Company has the worst possible security for the proper 
execution of their work ; and, if it be not properly and 
permanently executed, of course it must be obvious that 
the annual expense of repairs will be materially increased, 
and the advantages to the shareholders proportionately 
diminished. 
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Taking all these things, therefore, into consideration, it 
certainly appears astonishing that Parliament should have 
allowed the estimates brought forward on this occasion to 
be xeceived, in preference to those of the engineers who 
were examined on the other side, all of whom had had 
actual experience, both of Mr. Giles's system and of their 
own, and hesitated not to stake their professional reputa- 
tion as to the impossibility of Mr. Giles's low estimate 
ever being realized in practice. To oppose their evidence 
only one Engineer was called in addition to Mr. Giles, 
and this gentleman candidly confessed he had had no ex- 
perience on the subject : but the evidence which the Com- 
mittees of the House thought fit to receive in preference to 
that of experienced Engineers, was that of the very labour- 
ing contractors who are to have the execution of this work, 
and did not hesitate to state that they had executed others 
at similar prices. Luckily, the cross-examination of these 
witnesses affords a test whereby to judge of the accuracy 
of their statements, and it will be seen that they were 
made to prove, by their experience, precisely the reverse 
of that which they wished to prove in support of Mr. 
Giles. 

In the expense of cuttings and embankments, the dist- 
tance to which the soil has to be removed forms always a 
most material feature. In engineering phraseology this is 
called the lead ; and it is of course an object with all good 
engineers to reduce the extent of it as far as possible. 
Thus, on the London and Birmingham Railway, we beheve 
that the average will not amount to a mile and a half, but 
on this unfortunate Southampton line, which seems a col* 
lectaneimx of all that can most conduce to expense, the 
average lead will be found to be four miles ! 

Most practical engineers are agreed, that the expense of 
removing soil amounts to about 3d. per mile for each cubic 
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yand; and thesefone, allowing S4* per yard m s^n average 
fifawge ior dicing ibe mat^riak and filling jt into the 
waggons, they estimated about 154. as a pretty £air average 
of the eost per yard for the removal of spil on the South- 
ampton Railway. Mr. Giles, however, allows but A^d.y 
aaid he oonteada t^at ihia great reduction in prioe is to be 
effected by the use of looomotive en^nee. Now it is pretty 
well known, and indeed muj9t be ob^us, that a loeo- 
motive engine cannot work with advantage on an unfinished 
road. Yhe rails must be permanently knd down, and for 
tius purpose the soil m^tst have acquired a degree of con- 
^sisteney, iooompatible witfe the nature of a perfectly new 
^embankment, before locomotives can travel on it with 
-advBiKtage, Even on a permasient road, however, an d witii 
^1 the advantages <^ cheap fuel, and the most perfect 
machinery, we find that tike cost to t^ Liverpool and 
Mandiester R«lway Company amounts to nearly a penny 
per ton per mile, f&r 'the carriage of goods; so thatacubic 
yafid of -esurt^, whieh weighs on an average nearly a ton 
Slid a tiaif, could not be conveyed at less cost to the Com- 
pany than ft penny per mile on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, with all the advantages we have before 
described* Vbiu therefore would give Ad. for the lead 
abne of every eubie yard of earth on t9ie Southampton 
ibalway, and would leave but a hdHpeKoj tor the expense 
iof getting it, of filling it into Hie waggons, and of teaming 
it o^rer the end of the embankment, which can only be 
<done by ti^ hand. Mr, Giles's own witnesses however 
admjt, 4ihat ^. is not too much to allow for this proeess, 
end therefore, if he had a pennanent Railway made to his 
liand, ^t^ expense of his ea^eavalions would neariy double 
his estimate. But tMs permanent Railway he has not, 
neither bae he any fi&el osi his Mne, but must fetch it all 
from imsiense distan(2.es and at immense cost^ and th^re- 
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fore, it certainly is not too much to suppose that his esti- 
mate will be doubled, as all experienced Engineers agree 
that it will. However, Mr. Giles's contractors are ready 
to state that they have done works at his prices, and there- 
fore we will just refer to the cross-examination of two of 
them, to test the accuracy of their evidence* 

The two most relied on by the promoters were a man of 
the name of Treadwell, and another of the name of Gra 
hamsley. The one had executed a Railway in the north, 
called the Kenyon and Le^h Railway, and had received, 
he said, a price per yard for the removal of soil, varying 
from 5d» to lOd. Upon being asked what was the cause 
of this difference in price, he answers, " the extent of the 
lead. But the whole length of that Railway is not three 
miles, and therefore the longest lead did not, probably, 
exceed a mile and half; so that the expenseof the lead evi- 
dently here was at least 3^ per mile. Indeed, we have the 
evidence of Mr« Stephenson, the Engineer to that Rail- 
way, to show that, in point of fact, the prices paid for its 
construction, most amply bear out the estimates he has 
affixed to Mr. Giles's works, and wholly disprove the cor- 
rectness of that gentleman's estimates* Then eomes Mr* 
Grahamsley, who ia or was executing the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway, a work originaUy projieicted by Mr. Giles, 
but to which, as he says, he has found it ineonvenienttp 
pay sufficient attention to satisfy the Directots; so that it 
is now no longer under his manag^neht. (We marvel how 
Ae learned goitleraan will be able to. devote all lihe t^une 
reqmsite to the. superintendence of this :fiosttbampton 
Railway; and cho«ld not feel mudi surprised if, at the 
end of three or four years^ when the funds are pretty w^edl 
at' an ebb, he should find it inconvenient to pay suffijoient 
attention to this work also.) But to return :— rMr. Gxa* 
tiamsley says he is executing an excavation of one hundred 
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feet at Cowran Hill, for 5rf. per cubic yard. But oii cross 
examination what does he prove also? That tliere are one 
million of cubic yards in tliis hill, 800,000 of which are 
thrown to spoil almost oit the spot, whilst the remaining 
200,000 yards have to be carried a distance of aliout two 
miles. The soil, it appears, is of the best description of 
sand, which costs nothing for the digging ; and if we allow 
4d. per yard for filling in the waggons, and throwing the 
S00,000 yards to spoil, which is more than Mr. Giles would 
be disposed to allow, this leaves 9rf, per yard for that which 
taa to he carried two miles, or exactly double what Mr. 
Giles allows in the present instance, for that whicli has to 
be carried four miles ! 

With data like these to argue upon it becomes a matter of 
surprise how any engineer could have ventured before Par- 
liament, with' such estimates as those of the Soutliampton 
Railway ; and this surprise is increased, when we find the 
same low rate of cliarge adopted for every portion of the 
work. Thus the fencing, wliich is to consist of a double 
set of posts and rails, with a quick hedge on both sides of 
the Railway, is to be done for 1«. Gd. per yard, including 
both sides, although Gs. is the lowest sum at which it has 
ever been done in other instances, and that estimate has 
been allowed'on the London and Birmingham, the Grand 
Junction, and otlier Railways. Then the ballasting or 
gravelling the road to a depth of two feet, which on the 
London and Birmingham and Grand Junction Railways, 
is put at 10s. per yard, is to be done here for -Is. And 
here, be it remarked, the expense of carrying the material 
forms again a material feature, and we find that on the 
London and Birmingham Railway, the gravel will' not 
have to be carried more than two miles on an average, 
whilst On the Southampton Railway the average lead 
'will exceed ton fin- one half the line, and four for the 
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other half! In point of fact it will be very much more, 
but we content ourselves with the assertion of Mr. Giles's 
own witness. Here then again is an enigma which we find 
some difficulty in solving, for if Mr. Giles be right, the 
Directors of the Grand Junction and London and Bir- 
mingham Railways are at this moment paying more than 
three times what they ought for the construction of their 
works. We really wonder why Mr. Giles, if he were per- 
suaded of this fact, did not himself turn contractor, and 
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send in tenders for the execution of those Railways ; 
because, if he has any nostrum, by which he can do the 
work for a third of what it is now costing, the remaining 
two thirds of the capital of those two Companies, would 
have been a nice penny in his pocket. But, strange to 
say ! we find neither him nor one of his contractors 
peering for any of those workjs, although tak^Xi by. Qpen 
tpnder ! 

ii& for the bridge-work, Mr. Pa^er, the engineer to .the 
London I)opks, who had a^ much experience in that de- 
partment as any engineer in the Ifingdqm, stated, thi^. he 
had carefully gone over Mr. Gilei^'B palculal^ons, fufid 
according to the dimensions furnished by binvself, and 
taking his own estimate of brickw9rk, he found l^m about 
60,000/. short, and this without calculating for.ci^yeir^ or 
covered drains. But we should be wearying ouy readers, tf we 
were to go over every item in which Mr. Giles's e^ttiinates 
have been found deficient. Let it suffice to draw a com- 
parison between them and those of the London ►and Bir- 
^lingham Railway, an undertaking managed by the most 
eminent practical engineers, and the works of which have 
l^en let by open tender. 
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This comparison will be found to give the following 
result^ viz. 



Southampton Railway 7^ 
miles long. 

Capital 1,000,000/. or 
about 15,000/. per mile. 

Amount of soil to be re- 
moved, about I7fi00,000 
cubic yards. 

Estimate of removal 
350,000/. or less than 5d. 
per yard. 



London and Birmingham 
Bailway 112 miles long. 

Capital 2,500,000/. or 
22,000/, per mile. 

Amount of soil to be re- 
moved 12,000,000 yards. 

Estimate of removal, 
779,000/. or about \6d. per 
yard ; and this under much 
more favourable circum- 
stances than on the South- 
ampton Railway. 

Now, according to this table, it is manifest, that had 
Mr, Giles followed the estimates of Mr. Stephenson, whidi 
have been verified by the letting of the contracts, that the 
cost of his excavations alone would have more than swal- 
lowed up the whole of his capital of one million. 

We leave those shareholders who may peruse this pam- 
phlet, to make up their minds, after hearing this state- 
ment of their case, whether they will intrust their mqney 
to carry on Mr, Giles's speculation, or whether they will 
not rather wait a few years, and see how it answers, before 
they are foolish enough to embark their money in it. 

Sincerely believing, as we do, that the estimates for 
the Southampton Railway will be found utterly insuf- 
ficient, we think it much to be regretted that the Bill 
should ever have been allowed to pass into a Law. We 
are warm fiiends to Railwavs, and we cannot but look on 
the passing of this Act as calculated to do them injury ; 
for it would be absurd to suppose, that the measure will 
ever be carried into effect with its present capital ; and 
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when, after a few years, it shall be found to be a complete 
failure, the outcry that will be raised among the share- 
holders, will be such as to throw a slur on aU similar un- 
dertakings. 

The success of this measure too in Parliament, will, we 
fear, induce speculators to rise up in all quarters, who will 
no longer attempt to prove their estimates by the evi- 
dence of experience, but will hold themselves justified in 
following the precedent afforded by Mr. Giles. Thus, 
imperfect and ill-adjusted schemes will find encourage- 
ment. It will no longer be attempted to choose the best 
possible line for making a Bailway, but the support of the 
landowners will be the only object attempted to be gained. 
The defeat of the London and Birmingham Railway, the 
Manchester and Liverpool, the Great Western, and others, 
in their first application to Parliament, where the choice of 
the best line had been the principal object, will be put ia 
contrast with the triumph of the Southampton Railway, 
where a poor soil and friendly landowners were the sole 
inducements. The necessities of commerce will no longer 
be looked on as the requisites for the formation of a 
Railway, but any trifling place will chdm one, provided 
the landed proprietors in the neighbourhood are friendly; 
and engineers in plenty will no doubt be found to lay down 
lines, regardless of levels, and upon estimates which their 
own imaginations alone can support. We look to these 
results as the natural consequences of the passing of the 
Southampton Railway Bill, and since the evidence of ex^ 
perience is to be held at naught, we do not see why any 
tyro engineer in the Kingdom should not be allowed to 
carry a Railway Bill on any new-fangled principle of his 
own, with as much justice as Mr. Giles has been per* 
mitted to do in the present instance. 
We do not, it is true, anticipate that such will be the 
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years ; that is to say, during the whole time in which the ca^ 
pital is to be paid up. Next, we find a clause which renders 
them irresponsible for any thing which they may do in 
their capacity of Directors ; and then we find an exception 
to the general rule that no person holding office under the 
Company shall be allowed to act as a director. We do not 
pretend to inquire into the motives which may have induced 
the adoption of these very unusual provisions. We con- 
fess ourselves unwilling to attribute unworthy intentions 
to any individuals of whom we may know nothing ; nor do 
we pretend to do so in the present instance ; but we would 
put it to the Directors of the Southampton Railway them- 
selves, whether, if diey are perfectly satisfied of the merits 
of their scheme, and are only desirous to see it carried 
into effect from disinterested motives, it would not be bet- 
ter to court inquiry from their shareholders, ip every step 
which they may take, in a measure on which opinions have 
been expressed so strongly in opposition to theirs ? Why 
should the usual number of voters be curtailed ? Why 
should the shareholders be debarred the right of appoint- 
ing their own Directors, to watch oyer and superintend the 
distributioa of their funds ? We leave these questions to 
be answered by the Directors themselves, for no doubt 
they will be asked of thenu 

We have now, we believe, touched on most of the points 
of diis measure which are of interest to the shareholders 
and to the public. Our object in making the foregoing 
remarks h^a been twofold : to place this speculation before 
the shsureholders in its true light, by divi^sting it of the 
highly exaggerated and mistaken form ui which it has been 
presented to the pi;ildic in the pro>spectuses of its prq- 
jectors; and, fiirther, to place on Record some of those 
points in the case, which we deem ff^lacious, and; prejudi- 
cial to the true interests of measures of tl:|]s Mjta^.iji 
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order that they may not be drawn into precedent on future 
occasions. 

We certainly are among those who deem, that no pri- 
vate individual has a right to hold property adversely to 
the interests of the community at large ; but, at the same 
time, we cannot but consider it the greatest of all hard- 
ships to allow of a compulsory interference with private 
property for the sake of measures uncalled for by public 
necessity, and unsupported by the evidence of science and 
experience. If a measure be not in itself of such in- 
trinsic public worth, that the opposition of private indi- 
viduals should be made to yield to its adoption, we hold 
that that measure is not fit to be sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature, nor can we on any principle admit, that the con- 
sent of the majority of the landowners affected by such a 
measure, should be made to bind the whole, or that the 
private property of any one individual should be invaded, 
to carry into effect a project which the interests of the 
community did not render necessary. 

We do not conceive that a more dangerous principle can 
be admitted, than that, because a large portion of a parti- 
t;ular class of persons find a measure beneficial to their 
interests, that therefore they shall have the right to wrest 
the properties of others from their hands against their 
inclinations, unless the public necessity demands such a 
sacrifice. We therefore cannot but feel that the gen- 
tlemen in Surrey who opposed this measure have been 
hardly dealt with. They offered no vexatious opposition, 
they started no theories to oppose the visions of Mr. 
Giles and his Company ; they left it to P&riiament to de- 
<;ide whether a Southampton Railway was a measure of 
public necessity; and they contented themselves with 
showing, by the evidence of all who, from their science or 
experience, were most to be relied on, that, if it were so, 

II 
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the present scheme was not likely to eflfect the object in 
the manner best calculated for the public advantage. They 
pointed out better lines, they exposed the errors of that 
adopted, they showed the fallacy of the estimates ; but all 
would not do ; they spent their money in vain, and the 
friends of the Southampton Railway triumphed in spite 
of them. Now what has already been the consequence 
of this triumph ? Why, that this measure, which was at 
first introduced as a Southampton Bailway alone, and as 
such supported by its own supposed merits, turns out, after 
all, to be but a ruse for getting a line to Bristol ; and that at 
this present moment its proprietors, emboldened by the suc- 
cess they have met with, are endeavouring to raise subscrip- 
tions for a Railway from Basingstoke to Bath. The line 
which they have chosen for this purpose is as faulty as 
the one from London to Basingstoke; and, therefore, 
should they succeed, the City of Bristol^ which has been 
for two years making active exertions to obtain the best 
possible line for a Railway to London, will be obliged to 
put up with this ill-chosen, expensive, and unscientific 
Railway, instead of one laid down by the most experienced 
Engineers, supported by the fullest estimates, and calcu- 
lated, by its excellent levels, and approximation to im- 
portant towns and districts, to confer the greatest possible 
degree of public advantage. South Wales, Gloucester, 
and the whole of that important manufacturing district 
lying in its neighbourhood, will be debarred of a Railway 
communication to London, which, by the line chosen by 
the Bristol people, they would enjoy, and this Basingstoke 
line, would stand as the sole Western Railway, in defiance 
of the opinions of the wisest and most experienced Engi- 
neers in the Kingdom. We do not, it is true, apprehend 
that such really will be the result, because we feel, that 
no persons will be foolish enough to embark their money 
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in a Bath and Basingstoke Railway^ while they have aii 
opportunity of mvesting it in one from Bristol to London, 
embracing, as the proposed Great Western line will do, 
all the traffic of South Wales, Gloucester, Oxford, Chelten- 
ham, Reading, Windsor, and the other important towns 
and districts in that line. No person, we should think, 
would hesitate for one moment as to which of the two he 
would choose for an investment, and therefore we fear not 
but that tht Bath and Basingstoke Railway will fedl, and 
the Great Western will succeed, as it ought ; but, at the 
same time, we would point out the injury which the pass- 
ing of the Southampton Railway has done, in affording an 
inducement to its promoters, to extend their scheme, upoh 
the same system of low estimates and disregard of pro- 
per levels, which characterized their first project.* 

We feel that it is extremely difficult, in addressing per- 
sons unacquainted with the scientific details of these mea- 
sures, to place before them in a perfectly intelligible manner, 
the reason why Mr. Giles's line and his estimates are so 
bad as they are. The best manner in which we caii do s6, 
is by contrasting them with others on a broad principle, 
and leaving our readers to judge for themselves, by this 
process, whether the Southampton Railway be not one on 
which no scientific attention has been paid, and whldh 
therefore they ought not at once to look on with distrust. 

The evidence of Mr. Giles, the engineer, which is sub- 
joined, will show them, that even in the common arithme- 
tical calculation of the quantity of soil to be removed Oft 
the line, a mistake Was made amounting to no le^s 
than 1,600,000 cubic yards ! That the section deposited 

• 

* It appears that in the line chosen fipom Basingstoke to Bristol, there 
will be 15,000,000 cubic yards of cutting, estimated at Mr. Giles's prices. 
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in Parliament, shows the intention to cross a turnpike road 
on a level, against which there is a positive legidative 
enactment ; that it will be necessary to alter the level for 
miles to get over this difficulty ; that a river navigation is 
to be crossed, leaving only five feet between the bridge 
and the water, for vessels to pass under, and that 
parish roads, and even streets, amounting in all to 
upwards of one hundred, are to be crossed on a sur^ 
£ace level. 

Facts are stubborn things, and aU these appear from the 
plans and evidence of the Southampton Railway. Is there 
one of our readers, however unscientific, who will suppose, 
that this line has been laid down with science and skiU, 
when after three years employed in surveying it, we find 
these glaring and insurmountable faults, either one of which 
ou^t to have been sufficient to throw the Bill out of Par- 
liament? 

W^e such errors as these ever discovered on the long 
Unes of the London and Birmingham, or the Grand 
Junction^ or the Great Western Railways ? * We venture 
to say, that the engineer to either one of those under-- 
takings^ would have held his reputation in no small 
jeopardy, if he had had to encounter any one of them, nor 
would the Directors of those bodies, we feel assured, have 
placed much confidence in any engineer whose plans and 
calculations had been so negligently prepared. 

When again, we consider, that the calculation of esti-- 
mates mainly depends on the amount of the excavations 
and embankments, and that the evidence of the con- 
tractors produced by Mr. Giles, is founded on the quanti- 

* Mr. Brunei, the Eagiaeer te tke Great Wesfem RaMway, was seven 
days under cross .examination in the House of Commons* His estimates 
could not be shaken in any one particular. 
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ties supplied by him, we ask what faith can be placed in 
the accuracy of their testimony, when 1,500,000 cubic yards 
have to be added to the amount famished them ; and when 
again the levels have to be altered for miles in extent ? 
Nor is this all. But we learn also, that the nature of the 
soil was not ascertained before these calculations were 
made, so that in point of foct, the evidence as to the cost 
of excavation, is necessarily given at random.* And yet, 
with all this, the Committee of ParUament are made to 
believe that the skill of Mr. Giles is so great, that he can 
execute his work for one-third the cost at which any other 
engineer would put it. 

Let us then again contrast the choice of this line, with 
that of other Bailways. Compare it with the Liverpool 
and Manchester :— we find that one excavation alone, at 
St. George's Hills, contains actually a greater amount of 
excavation than on the whole of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway— the St. George's Hills cuttiiig involving 
the removal of 3,600,000 cubic yards of earth, whilst the 
whole amount of soil removed on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester line did not exceed 3,000,000^ Compare it with 
the London and Birmingham Railway : — ^we find it only 
two thirds the length of that Railway, and yet containing 
5,000,000 of yards more of excavation ; the one of 76 
miles long, requiring the removal of nearly 17,000,000 
cubic yards of earth, while the other, of 1 12 miles, requires 
only the removal of nearly 12,000^000. Compare it again 
with the proposed Great Western Railway : — we find that 
to reach Basingstoke by the Southampton line, involves 
10,000,000 cubic yards of excavation, whilst to get to the 

* From the eyidence given in the Commons, it appeared also, that the 
land had been valued by Gentlemen, who had not taken the trouble to go 
and look at it, and had never seen a section of the Railway t 
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same town by the great Western, would only require the 
removal of 3,000,000 cubic yards ! 

We ask then again, on what pretence can the South- 
ampton capital be less in proportion than that of any of 
those other Railways? Would it not be fair to assume 
tiiat, as it contains so much larger a quantity of work, it 
will at all events cost as much to complete as they will ? 
And if this be admitted, let us see what the capital of the 
Southampton Railway, instead of one million should have 
been: 

The Liverpool and Manchester Railway is £. 
thirty miles long, and has cost . . . 1,200,000 

The London and Birmingham Railway is 
112 miles long, and its capital is . . . 2,500,000 

Add the lengths and capitals of the two, and 
you have a Railway 142 miles long, with a 
capital 3,700,000 

The Southampton Railway is 76 miles long, or 
more than half the above, and supposmgits works 
were not more stupendous than those on the 
above Railway, it still would cost at least . 1,850,000 

It is but reasonable to suppose, however, that as the 
proportionate amount of cutting and embanking, as well 
as the size of the bridges, &c. on the Southampton Rail- 
way, fietr exceeds that on the Liverpool and Manchester, 
or the London and Birmingham Railways, that thei'efore 
its cost will be greater; but, at all events, we think our 
readers will agree with us, that we have not fixed on to6 
large a capital, in allotting the sum of 1,850,000/. for the 
completion of the work. If so, the Company has not 
much more than sufficient to complete one half the Rail- 
way ; and, if ever they raise the remainder, the profits will 
of course be diminished one half. But supposing they 
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do not raise the remainder, which is by fiar the most rea- 
sonable supposition, what will be the position of the 
Shareholders ? and what will be the position of the land- 
holders whose fields are intersected and cut to pieces, 
without a chance of a bridge being made to give them 
access from one side to another ; roads blocked up, rivers 
and streams impeded, drains left incomplete, and for re- 
dress nought but a ruined Company, a set of irrespon- 
sible Directors, and Mr. Gileses professional reputation ! 

We have not here pointed out too strongly the real po. 
sition in which an insufficient capital will place the owners 
of property intersected by measures like this. In this in- 
stance, however, the majority have been the founders of 
their own annoyance, and therefore our pity for them is 
small : but we would willingly avert such a calamity frt>m 
the possessors of ornamental estates in Surrey, who have 
all along viewed this measure as useless and destructive of 
their properties. 

We do not yet despair of seeing such an effort on our 
part crowned with success. A Clause in the Bill enacts 
that the whole of the capital of the Company shall be 
actually subscribed, before the powers of the Act can be 
put in force. It is pretty notorious, that this capital is 
not yet subscribed, and that it never will be we confi- 
dently trust, when the real merits of this case, and its 
prospects of advantage to subscribers are properly ex- 
posed. We would refer to the case of those Rail- 
ways for which Acts have been obtained, but which 
have never been*^ proceeded with: and surely never was 
there a stronger reason to hope than in the present in- 
stance, that the original subscribers will at once arrest the 
progress of an undertaking in which it must be apparent 
to them that, if they pay up their subscriptions, they will 
inevitably be lost. 
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If the publication of this pamphlet should in any way 
tend to such a result ; if it should at all contribute towards 
the protection of priyate individuals against an unjust and 
useless interference with their properties; if it should 
serre to guard the unwary against embarking in a ruinous 
speculation, or should open the eyes of those who have 
already done so^ our object will be fully satisfied. 

We repeat, that as against the promoters of the Souths 
ampton Railway we h&ve no personal feeling. Those 
among them of whom we have any acquaintance (espe- 
cially the Solicitors to the imdertaking) we know to be 
men of the highest respectability, and we most cheerfully 
bear testimony to the great seal and ability with which 
they conducted their case. We are quite ready to make 
allowance for what we consider to be the too sanguine and 
mistaken notions under which they have promoted thdr 
undertaking, and, are still willing to believe that, on a more 
mature consideration of the facts which the investigation 
of this case has elicited, tiiey will pause before they 
attempt to proceed in it further. Our remarks upon the 
estimates of the engineer may appear to be severe, but 
without meaning any disrespect to Mr. Giles, we must 
observe, tiiat he has placed himself in a position to deserve 
diem. When a man steps forward, in defiance of all ex- 
perience, and attempts to show tiiat he can execute a woik 
for less than any other individual, he to a certain extent 
throws a slur on his professional brethren, which it is but 
fair tluit tliey should be guarded against. We are at once 
induced to ask, who is Mr. Giles ? and what has been his 
experience, tiiat he should tiius arrogate so much to him- 
self ? And when wo find that he has never constructed a 
H'mglc Ilaihvay ; that he has never attempted but one, the 
ooiuplcUou of >Yhicli, from sonic cause or other, has been 
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taken out of hu hands ;* and when we find him, in opposing 
another Railway, giving evidence diametricafly opposite to 
diat which he produces in support of his own, we feel that 
we should hardly be doing justice to those eminent indi- 
viduals of his profession, who are attempted to be cast 
into the shade by the prodigies which he is to perform in 
this Southampton Railway, were we not to caution the 
public against believing in them, until they shall see 
them actually performed. It would be but feeble praise 
in us, to bear our poor testimony to the high honour and 
integrity, as well as the great science and ability, of those 
gentlemen who were examined in opposition to Mr. Giles. 
Their reputation is in their works, and in the character 
which they hold among all those by whom they have 
been employed ; and that Aeir testimony should not have 
prevailed against Mr. Giles in the present instance, we 
feel to be less owing, to the want of credit given to their 
opinions, than to the desire of granting to the Promoters 
of the Southampton Railway, the Act, which for so many 
years, and by dint of so many promises, they had been 
labouring to obtain. Should there be any who doubt the 
accuracy of these witnesses' evidence, we invite them to 
take a walk on the London and Birmingham Railway now 
in progress ; let them take an account of Mr. Giles's prices 
with them, and let them inquire of the meanest labourer 
on the work, as to their sufficiency ; let them also examine 
the nature and progress of the works, and we doubt not 
they will soon make up their minds that the Southampton 
Railway can never be executed imder 2,000,000/. of money, 
or in less than ten years. 

* In fairness to Mr. Giles we must here remark, that he proyed befort 
the Committee, that although, the personal superintendance of the work 
alluded to, Tiz. the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, was no longer confided 
to him, he was still consulting Engineer to that undertaking. 

I 
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If, however, at the end of three years (which is the time 
in which Mr. Giles says he can complete this Railway) it 
should be found, that he has actually done so, we shall be 
among the first to make him the amende honorable for all 
that we have here recorded in doubt of such a conclusion. 
We will then at once detach our faith from those in whom 
we have hitherto confided from their known experience 
and ability, and thenceforth Mr. Giles shall be to its, as 
he will deserve to be, the first and foremost cheap en- 
gineer in the kingdom ; but until then, we must crave 
leave to give experience the precedence of theory, and we 
would strongly recommend those whom we address, to be 
wise in time, and follow our example. 

With these remarks we conclude, and should we have 
occasion three years hence to write upon the Southampton 
Railway, it will either be to acknowledge our errors, or 
to triumph in our foresight. 
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